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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The retirement of President Eliot after forty years of dis- 
tinguished service has called out general recognition of his great 
president euot influence in college and university education. The 
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elective system with its immense stimulation for 
teaching j 

profession instructors and its increase of opportunity as well 

as its possibilities of abuse for students would doubtless have 
come in time, but Dr. Eliot was the chief force in its general 
adoption. 

The stress, which he, in conjunction with President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, laid upon productive scholarship has done 
much to breathe new life into American teaching. But perhaps 
his strongest service to the dignity of the teacher's profession 
has been his strong interest in all social and civic affairs, and his 
well-considered, trenchant, and fearless utterance. In a genera- 
tion when the president of a New England university has almost 
been forced to resign because of his economic views, when state 
universities have but slowly escaped the perils of partisan con- 
trol, and when teachers of secondary and elementary schools are 
still frequently warned by newspapers and other authorities of 
lesser rank that they are only employees and must not "meddle" 
with taxation or other political matters, Dr. Eliot has stood 
persistently and ruggedly for the larger conception of the teach- 
er's function. He has spoken only when he has reflected, but 
no one has disputed his right to speak. There is greater aca- 
demic freedom and a broader view of a teacher's opportunity 
because of President Eliot. 

And in another respect he has honored his profession. He 
has never hesitated to say that he likes it. In an informal talk 
which he was once asked to give on "The Trials of a College 
President," he began by saying that he didn't consider that he 
knew of any worth mentioning, so far as his own experience 
went. He often has spoken of his profession as the finest in the 
world. 
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President Eliot's influence upon secondary education, if its 

story could be fully told, would be found to be perhaps scarcely 

less than his influence upon the college and univer- 

'imfluence urn™ sl ty- This has been exerted most directly upon 

secotioARr those academies and high schools which fit for Har- 
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vard College, but it has not been limited to these. 
It would not be fair to attribute all the changes in entrance 
requirements for the past forty years to any one man, but there 
are two special changes and one general movement in which we 
believe President Eliot has been an important, and probably the 
most important, single factor. 

Of the two special changes, the first in value is the greatly 
increased attention given to English. The meager time allowed 
for this in secondary schools and the slight importance attached 
to it by college-entrance requirements thirty years ago, in com- 
parison with the solid training devoted to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, were perhaps the most extraordinary phase of the 
educational situation at that time. To suppose that the vital 
energies, the dawning appreciations, the varied powers of grow- 
ing boys and girls could be fully evoked and satisfied for three 
years by the Gallic War, Catiline's conspiracy, and the ad- 
ventures of the Ten Thousand, even when spiced with paradigms 
and syntax, and associated with the fascinations of algebra and 
geometry, might certainly have moved the witty Greeks, if not 
the stern Romans, to mirth. Methods of teaching English are no 
doubt still far from satisfactory in many cases but it is a great 
advance to give our own speech and our own splendid literature 
a place in the curriculum almost as important as that of Latin. 
President Eliot was a positive force in giving English this place. 

The second special change was the introduction of physics 
as a subject required for entrance. It has been remarked that it 
is rather singular that President Eliot threw his influence in favor 
of physics instead of chemistry, his own specialty. Certainly 
physics as it has been taught for the most part has been a highly 
abstract affair, less closely related to boys' interests than chemis- 
try; and the opinion has been expressed that the teaching of 
physics in the way in which it has been determined by college- 
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entrance requirements — and in this respect Harvard has been a 
leader — has done far more to prejudice boys and girls against 
science than to encourage to further study. 

The general change has been in raising the entrance require- 
ments for college. To discuss the merits and demerits of this 
would take us too far afield. It seems to have been undertaken 
as if with the idea of elevating the college by pushing it up one 
year toward a university standard, or rather pushing it into the 
university region. The result has been that what we now have 
is neither college nor university. It is a mixture of both with a 
most unsatisfactory result; and the high schools are in almost 
open revolt against the colleges which by their entrance require- 
ments make it seemingly impracticable to give a training appro- 
priate physically, socially, morally, and mentally for boys and 
girls of the critical age. It is not fair to load all the blame for this 
on the colleges in general, or upon President Eliot in particular. 
The case was that at a period when the old was proving itself 
inadequate the general public need had not been clearly grasped 
or formulated. Our new social conditions demanded advance 
but the time was not ripe for a clear expression of this demand. 
If the high schools had known what they wanted and could have 
interpreted the public need, the colleges would have followed. 
As it was, the public did not know what it wanted while the 
colleges knew what they wanted. President Eliot especially had 
a definite conception, and the secondary schools followed it. 

We are now feeling the need of another reconstruction 
determined by other principles than those which have hitherto 
been most prominent, but certain aspects of President Eliot's 
work, notably, we believe, his influence in the matter of English, 
have permanent value and will remain. J. H. T. 



